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gerous rebellion.1 The Jews most bitterly resented his violation
of the Temple, which he plundered twice and rededicated to
Zeus.2 Possibly the priestly aristocracy of Jerusalem would
have bowed its "head to the yoke and attempted to make terms
with the victor, but the common people were less accommodating
and hated with equal violence both the foreign prince who
insulted their God and those renegades who could tolerate such
sacrilege.

From this time two parties make their appearance, the
Hellenists, who yielded to the pressure put upon them by
Antiochus, and the Hasidim (9Aatdafoi)9* who held fast to the
ideals of the scribes. But for the tactless impetuosity of the
Seleucid, the former, who were rich and influential, might have
gained the day, but his lack of diplomacy was a great advantage
to the second party, which succeeded in gaining the leadership
of the people.4

II

THE REVOLT OF THE MACCABEES AND THE HASMON^EAN

DYNASTY

The High Priest Onias had been driven out 'by his rival
Menelaus, with the help of Antiochus,,5 and had taken refuge
in Egypt, where in 170 B.C., by the permission of King Ptolemy
VI, he founded the temple of Leontopolis, on the ruins of an
ancient heathen shrine near Heliopolis, that it might take the
place of the desecrated Temple of Zion. But in the meantime
there was growing unrest and dissatisfaction in Palestine,
which came to a head in 167 in open rebellion, under the leader-
ship of a certain Mattathias, a priest who had left Jerusalem
and taken refuge at Modin.6 He managed to hold the plain,

1 LXXV, i, 169 ff. ;   179 ff. ;   210 ff. ;   LXXXVIII, 247 ;   LXIII, 8 ff.
Epiphanes was an ill-balanced man.    According to Athenseus, Polybius
called him eTupavrjs or the " madman," and not enupav^g, 44 the illustrious
one, on account of his behaviour " (did rag nqd^sL<;).    Actually the facts
Polybius cites in support of this theory (xxvi, 10) are not convincing.
The epithet i7iiyaivr\c,  stands for the formula 6 6sog enixpavri^ meaning
" the god made manifest," a title already assumed by Ptolemy V.    It was
in common use among the Seleucids after Antiochus IV.

2  The Abomination of Desolation (fid&vypa rfjg sQ^jucoa eco*;), spoken
of in Dan. xi. 31 and xii. 11, meant the erection of an altar to Zeus on the
site of the great altar of the Temple.

3 1 Mace. ii. 42 ;   vii. 13.                             4 LXXV, i, 189.

5 Jos.5 Ant,, xii, 5 ;   2 Mace. iv.

6 1 Mace. ii. 1 ; i. 15-28.    Modin lay to the west, between Jerusalem
and Lydda.    Cf. LI, chap. iii.    For the consequences of the Maccabaean
movement, see chap, vi, and for the fall of the Hasmonseans, chap, viii,
which gives a short account of each of the princes.